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of Amiens was to be restored to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Anglo-French relations reached an impasse, and on May 18, 1803, N.S., Great Britain declared war on France. A year later Pitt succeeded Addington as prime minister and became the chief architect of a new anti-French coalition.
The Franco-Russian treaty of October, 1801, like the Peace of Amiens, failed to bring a lasting improvement in the relations between the two countries. Bonaparte, who in August, 1802, became first consul for life, showed impatience with the support and encouragement given by the Russian court to French royalist emigres and their agents. The manifestly pro-English attitude and royalist sympathies of Count Morkov, Russian ambassador to Paris, led to much friction, and in November, 1803, he was recalled at the request of the French government. A royalist conspiracy, financed and sponsored by England, for the overthrow of the consular regime was discovered by the French police early in 1804. The Duke d'Enghien, son of the Duke de Bourbon, was arrested by the emissaries of Bonaparte at Ettenheim, in Baden (March 14, N.S.), and although available evidence indicated that he was in no way involved in the plot he was tried by a military commission and shot at the castle of Vincennes, near Paris, in the early hours of March 21, 1804, N.S. The Russian court was put into mourning, and sharply worded protests were dispatched to the German imperial diet at Ratisbon (the arrest of D'Enghien was a violation of the territory of Baden) and to Paris. Bonaparte replied to the Russian note in an insulting rejoinder which drew an insidious comparison between the interest taken by St. Petersburg in the case of the Duke d'Enghien and its failure to prosecute the murderers of Emperor Paul. The French ambassador to Russia, Count d'Hedou-ville, was recalled, and after some further negotiations Peter Oubril, Russian charge d'affaires in Paris, demanded and received his passports (August, 1804). In the meantime Bonaparte was proclaimed emperor of the French (May 18, 1804, N.S.).
There were, however, other and more general reasons for the intransigent attitude of Russia than indignation over the fate of a Bourbon prince. Reverting to the tradition of Catherine II and Emperor Paul, Alexander was swayed by a vast international scheme in which Russia's territorial aggrandizement and the expansion of her dominion were pleasantly blended with vague proposals for the maintenance of perpetual peace. In reply to a request of Bonaparte for Russian media-